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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
Because our schools help shape the mind and character 
of our youth, the strength or weakness of our educational 
system today will go far to determine the strength or weak- 


ness of our national wisdom and our national morality 


tomorrow. That is why it is essential to our nation that 


ve have good schools. And their quality depends on all 


of us. 

For this reason, | join with the students and teachers of 
America in inviting every citizen to become better ac- 
quainted with his schools. We can use this opportunity 
to express our pride in the great host of able teachers who 


devotedly give their best toward an education of the young. 


And this week we can also begin a new effort to make sure 


that we have more of such teachers, and that they have the 
best possible facilities and incentive for carrying forward 
their work. 

If we citizens succeed in this effort, we shall have helped 
to strengthen an America in which intelligence and sound 
ethics will be preserved, and therefore an America in which 


democracy will be secure. If through indifference we fail. 


we shall ourselves have struck a blow against the founda- 


tions of our chosen way of life. 
Education Week reminds us that the 


Pi ny Men 


This American 


( hoice lies open. 





American Education Week: November 7-13 


DAILY TOPICS 


IpEALS To LIVE By 
TEACHERS FOR Tomor- 


Suaday, November 7 
Monday, November 8 


ROW 

Tuesday, November 9—INvestinc iy Goop 
SCHOOLS 

Wednesday, November 10—WorkiING TOGETHER 
FOR Goop SCHOOLS 

Thursday, November 11—Errective Crrizen- 


SHIP 
Friday, November 
MENTALS TODA) 


12. -TEACHING THE FuNDa- 


Saturday, November 13—-How Goop Are Your 
ScHOooLs? 


This year the 34th annual observance of American Edu- 


cation Week is under the sponsorship of four organiza- 
tions the National } Luc ation Associa tion, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Office of Educ ation. Spee ‘al emphasis ts being 
placed on extending the pln to colleges and unt 
versittes in addition to the primary and secondary schools 
A wealth of suggestions and materials have been prepared 
to aid in making this an outstanding event. Address 
inquiries and orders to American Edscation Week, Na- 


tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, NW., 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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Cover Photograph Credit: State officers of the Future Teachers of America, with 
S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, are shown in the rose garden at the 
White House with President Dwight D. Eisenhower, and former President of the 
United States Herbert Hoover. Photograph by Wide World. 
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The People's Schools’ 


by Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of Education, 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


N spite ol the shining successes of Amer- 
ican education and the tremendous strides 
of progress it has made since the early days 
of the Plymouth Colony. we are faced with 
a number of major problems. 

In the first place, we face a continuing 
sh riage in s hoo] facilities. As you know. 
our primary and secondary schools are be- 
hind to the tune of more than 340,000 class- 
rooms this year in spite of record numbers 
of new facilities recently built. Our col- 
leges, too, face great needs in this area. 
Some observers would take courage in the 
fact that 10 to 12 billion dollars would solve 
the school facilities crisis for the moment. 
Nevertheless, because the need is a con- 
tinuing rather than a static one, we should 
recognize the necessity to spend billions 
annually over a number of years. 

Furthermore, we face the parallel and 
even more urgent need of providing in- 
struction in these schools. The truth of 
the matter today is that we are simply 
not providing the teachers that we need. 
We are not providing them by many thou- 
sands. And the relationship of this situ- 
ation to national well-being is, I think, well 
stated in these two quotations. The first 
is from testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee in February 1951, as 


follows: 


*Excerpt from an address delivered before 
the Association of Former Internes and Residents, 
Freedmen’s Hospital, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 3, 1954. 
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Those who have struggled with this 
manpower security problem recognize that 
technical schools, colleges, professional and 
graduate schools are almost wholly depend- 
ent for their proficiency upon the quality of 
preparation of students in the elementary 
and high schools of this country. 

It is abundantly evident to them 
that preservation of a flow of trained per- 
sonnel necessary for our long-range na- 
tional security requires as its first essential 
the preservation of strong programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
They, the teachers—elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate—-provide the main line of 
defense for long range national security. 

The second is from the book Teachers for 
Our Times, and | quote: 

Teaching is indispensable to the preser- 
vation and improvement of any nation. 
Through teaching, knowledge is passed on 
from generation to generation, and its wider 
diffusion and more rapid advancement 
made possible. Through teaching, the 
powers of youth are drawn out and dis- 
ciplined in practice. Through teaching, 
the values that characterize a culture’s fate 
must lie. Through teaching, a people's 
capacity to meet change in ways that in- 
crease the national welfare is strengthened. 
In all civilized communities the task of 
teaching is chiefly entrusted to a company 
of experts. In the United States that com- 
pany numbers approximately 1,000,000: 
and some 285,000 young men and women 
are preparing to enter the profession. It 
makes a difference who and what these 
teachers are. Social well-being and social 
advance depend in marked measure on their 
excellence. But who these teachers are, 
and what they are, turns directly upon the 


effectiveness of the arrangements that we 
make for their education. To improve 
teacher education is to improve teaching; 
to improve teaching is to improve the 
schools; to improve the schools is to 
strengthen the next generation; to strength- 
en the next generation is a social duty of the 


first magnitude. 


A third serious problem facing the Na- 
tion is a distressing loss of trained man- 
power through dropouts from school and 
high school—not to mention those from 
college. The fact of the matter is that 
roughly half of our students drop out of 
school between the fifth grade and gradua- 
tion from high school. Similarly, almost 
half our 4-year college students fail to 
graduate. 

To go back for a moment to the problems 
in education which face us—-I feel very 
strongly that they must be seen in the 
proper perspective of the overriding re- 
quirement today for better education than 
was provided young people of my genera- 
tion. In my day, one could say of a stu- 
dent who could not master his course work, 
“Oh, send him back te the farm!” Today 
such a statement is ridiculous. Today the 
successful operation of a farm calls for a 
thorough and extensive knowledge, not 
only of agriculture, soil conservation, pest 
control, and animal health, but also of me 
chanics, agronomy, finance, and marketing, 
not to mention strength of body and mind 


(Contin:ed on page i4) 
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Educational Expenditures 
the Federal Government 


of 


by Clayton D. Hutchins, Specialist in School Finance, Albert R. Munse, and Edna D. Booher, Research Assistants 
Office of Education, U. §. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HE NATION’S concern for education in 
the United States is evident in the types 
which are sup 


of educational programs 


ported in whole or in part by Federal ip 


propriations. \ prehensive report on 
the extent to which Congress appropriates 
funds for educational purposes would re 
quire a detailed analysis of the activities 
of almost all Federal departments, agencies 


and offices. ‘This report is not such a de 


tailed analysis. However, some information 
of this nature has been assembled regularly 
by the Office of 
busis. 


In this effort to provid 
Federal educ ational activities, the Office of 


kducation on a voluntary 
information on 
Education has prepared and published bi 


bulletins for than 20 years 


These statistics and discussions of Federal 


ennial mor 
educational programs have been available 
for public use. A new publication in the 
series, Federal Funds for Education, 1952 
53 and 1953-54, has just been completed 
and will be available for distribution within 
a short time. It reviews and summarizes 
Federal 


purposes during the 


appropriations for educational 


past 2 years for 56 
of the more significant programs for which 
However it 


information was available. 


cannot be considered comprehensive or 
complete since many believe there are ap- 
300 separate educational en- 
Federal 
which could be included in a report of this 


kind. 


In preparing the report on Federal Funds 


proximately 


terprises of the various othces 


for Education some questions arise on ex- 
penditures which should be reported. For 
some of the activities considered, Federal 
agencies have indicated they should not 
be reported as funds for education since 
the educational service is only a part of 


some more significant purpose such as im- 


proved public service, national defense, or 
improvement of international relationships. 
Difficulties such as these have influenced the 
reporting of Federal funds for education. 
Agencies of the Federal Government have 
been invited to participate but some have 
considered it inappropriate to submit ex- 
penditure figures and discussions of pro- 


grams, ° 


Purposes and Methods 

\s Federal activities in education were 
analyzed for this series of Office of Educa- 
tion publications, definite national purposes 
in supporting these educational activities, 
and the procedures and formulas used in 
distributing, allotting, or expending the 
funds, 


and methods enacted by Congress in past 


became evident. These purposes 
years are worthy of consideration in plan- 
ning assistance that the Federal Government 
may want to continue or establish in the 
future. 

In the analysis of purpeses, most of the 
Federal programs of education can be clas- 
sified and listed under one or more of the 
following reasons for supporting education : 

|. To encourage and support educational 
programs that are essential or beneficial 
health, 


ment, civic improvement, and security. 


to national welfare, law enforce- 


2. To provide educational and training 
services essential to the national defense 
but not the singular responsibility of any 
local community, State, or segment of the 
population. 

3. To contribute to public education 
where there is a direct Federal responsi- 
bility, such as for children residing— 

a. On Federal properties 
b. In communities affected by Fed- 
eral activities 


Cc. Where Federal ownership of 
property deprives local school authori- 
ties of normal tax revenues 

d. Where it appears reasonable to 
allocate a portion of the Federal in- 
come from mineral, forest, and grazing 


leases for purposes of local government. 
pur} 


1. To assist the States in the study of 
educational and school housing problems, 
created by unusually high birth rates and 
shifts in population, which demand efforts 
that are burdensome under these condi- 
tions. 

5. To assist students, selected on the basis 
of tests and references, to receive scholar- 
ships for advanced training that will serve 
a national interest. 

6. To assist underdeveloped areas of the 
world and to improve international rela- 
tionships through the exchange of informa- 
tion and of students, teachers, professors, 
technicians, and leaders with those of other 
countries. 

7. To promote the general welfare of the 
Nation through research in the physical and 
biological sciences that will develop new 
areas of learning and prepare more scien- 
tists to engage in research. 

8. To maintain efficient governmental 
services and increase the effectiveness of 
the Federal service through in-service train- 
ing. 

The methods prescribed for the distribu- 
tion or application of Federal funds to edu- 
cational projects vary widely, as may be 
noted by reference to congressional acts and 
appropriations. These distribution plans 
variously specify that Federal funds be: (1) 
allotted on the basis of land areas, (2) dis- 
tributed in proportion to population figures, 
(3) awarded to the States as flat grants, (4) 
given on condition that matching funds are 
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provided from State and local 
provided as the cost of an educational 
program 
pr rtioned to meet a Federal obligation such 
is payments in lieu of taxes on federally 
wned property, (7) allocated as equaliza- 


1id to provide greater assistance to the 


financially weaker areas, (8) paid to cover 
the st of tuition and of other educational 
expenses of individuals, (9) granted in ac- 

ce with contracts for services on 
research programs in various colleges, uni- 
versities, and industries. or (10) distributed 


according to a combination of these 


me thods 


Funds for 1952—53 


Federal 1954, No. 14, 


presents many figures on Federal expendi- 


Funds, Bulletin 
tures for education for the 1953-54 school 
but summaries have been prepared 


r 1952-53 since the reports for that 


year are more nearly complete. Where 
sible, this bulletin shows the amount of 
assistance given each State. However. 


some educational programs of the Federal 


revenues, 


or of operating a school, (6) ap- 


offices cannot be assigned to any individual 
State, and their expenditures are reported 
“National and Other.” 


Table 1 provides a general summary of 


in the table under 
Federal educational funds for the 1952-53 
school year based upon data reported in the 
forthcoming issue of Federal Funds for Ed- 
ucation. 

Federal offices which expended or allot- 
ted the funds summarized in table 1 include 
the following: 
$725, 571,175 


Veterans Administration 


Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 338. 197. 916 
Department of Agriculture 177, 092, 943 


Other 


Agencies 


Federal Departments and 
140. 010. 670 


otal $1, 380, 872, 704 


The expenditure by the Veterans Ad- 


ministration for veterans’ education and 
training is the largest single Federal pro- 
gram in education. The major portion of 
the expenditure reported for the Depart- 
Health, and Welfare 


is for the program of school assistance to 
the federally affected school districts. In 


ment of Education. 


Table 1.—Summary of Federal Funds for Education in 1952-53, as Reported in 





STATE AMOUNT 
1 2 
Total (1952-53)...... $1,380,872,704.15 
Alabama ........ 41,629,781.77 
ee 9,028,241.99 
PREIS 6000 nad duran 28,221,320.62 
ee eae 96,706,318.89 
ee eee ae 15,690,528.12 
a ee 10,842,826.69 
NS TOO Pree 1,569,574.50 
PS atin bis. 8:ne & ackbinab 32,947,766.65 
ERY ae ee 49,794,630.51 
MGS GaWritbhiscs 608 7,381,725.87 
I i och ccnp oid iniaens als 44,359,481.53 
CO eee 23,460,698.16 
BN 654 cca dae ent < 23,399,756.55 
ND. cn Sach odeabeed 16,01 7,669.96 
ee CE Pe ere 24,247,857.08 
Ee eee 33,569,609.74 
ee 3,699,639.44 
PON coe scccscnaye 16,351,444.83 
Massachusetts.......... 22,100,856.30 


} olmine 
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STATE AMOUNT 
1 2 
IN. 6s Bais sca $32,106,398.22 
ee 22,132,600.80 
EPO Te 32,109,413.96 
SE ark a Wee new Cae 35,603,318.11 
I 60s 0cdewesnns 6,645 ,366.58 
ee ee 14,447,881.01 
A, oe 3,257,000.64 
New Hampshire........ 3,132,709.59 
pr 17,485,384.80 
New Mexico .......... 9,272,413.27 
ee ee 73,443,641.03 
North Carolina......... 40,149,179.81 
North Dakota.......... 9,474,780.86 
fa i a ee 37,271,893.50 
ee eee 28,174,419.95 
Nhs oR awRde vase 11,407,453.24 
Pennsylvania .......... 54,369,288.70 
Rhode Island .......... 4,861 ,984.78 
South Carolina ......... 26,670,708.22 


the Department of Agriculture the largest 
expenditure program provides funds and 
commodities for school lunches. Among 
the offices grouped as “Other Federal De- 
partments and Agencies,” the largest single 
item is the expenditure by the Department 
of the Interior for the education of Indians 
in the United States and of natives in out 


lying parts of the Nation. 


Expenditure Trends 


lo indicate the trend through a number 
at 2- 


10 vears. 


vears, table 2 lists expenditures 
ear intervals during the past 
some ol these expenditures appear 
constant over the years while others have 
increased o1 decreased. For veterans’ 
education and training, a rapid rise and 
decline may be noted since the program is 
directly affected by the number of veterans 
participating in the educational benefits. 
In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, assistance to schools in fed 
erally affected areas has increased rapidly 
since the Korean conflict. 


for this assistance program are allocated 


Federal funds 


Continued On pade 
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STATE AMOUNT 
1 2 
South Dakota .......... $8,338,293.58 
DONG. 4:0 5:th9 oo Ades 31,496,859.56 
"iil Mada) 73,270,905.64 
AEC EL a's ¢ us +6 kde 11,183,822.14 
We ba Scio a decds'’s 2,768,715.58 
WA it 00 0s 8 eid (oa 31,376,639.80 
Washington............ 14,971,332.94 
West Virginia.......... 11,098,895.88 
SEE oso custoate cee 32,572,535.90 
3. REPRE RTE CTE 3,384,249.95 
District of Columbia .. 13,101,047,34 
PN i ints vtec ken 5 488,033.66 
COE BS 56.06 es cunes 2,695,215.00 
PRET k0 Gduteesenenes 3,948,438.15 
Poste GD oki sdvesie 6,700,317.88 
Virgin Islands.......... 143,640.00 
U. S. Possessions ....... 6,266,833.00 
National and Other .... 159,010,564.22 
Whe tavever cs 20,857.66 





Pupils Pioneer 
Against Polio 








by Marian V. Miller, Health Educator, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


AST SPRING public health and public education joined forces 
[| to administer the polio vaccine trial in some 14,000 of the 
Nation's schools. More than 600,000 children in selected 
counties of 44 States received injections, and records were kept 
on upwards of a million and a half. Now the results of this 
field study are hopefully awaited by everyone. The findings 
will be known sometime after the 1954 polio season is over, when 
scientific evaluation of the vaccine has been completed. 

In the meantime, other aspects of the trial can be studied. For 
instance, what has it taught in terms of health education? And 
what factors were important in gaining public acceptance of this 
new adventure in medicine? 

First of all, what did it mean to the children? Thousands of 
people helped produce this medical drama, but the youngsters 
were the actors, and they played their parts well. Primary grade 
children are accustomed to “shots” and few put up any resistance. 
In the school clinics they vied with each other in being brave. 
What was more unusual was their interest in the significance of 
the trial. These little ones understood that the injections might 
keep them—and eventually all children—from getting crippling 
polio, And they seemed to sense the historic importance of this 
event. “We're pioneers in knowledge,” said one New York City 
moppet, wiser than her years. The idea that they were “polio 
pioneers soon caught on 

The fact that the children were well prepared reflects credit on 
parents and teachers who seized the opportunity for health educa- 
tion at a time when motivation was high. Teachers realized that 
schools had a logical part to play in making the field trial an 
educational experience that would mold attitudes and influence 
behavior for better health. Across the country the majority of 
parents of eligible children wanted their youngsters included. 
Their confidence and hope did much to reassure the children. 
who were proud to be selected for the trial. 

All communication media were used to prepare the public in 
advance of the vaccine test. Newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television presented a vast amount of information which in 
nearly every instance was complete and accurate. Printed ma- 
terials furnished by the National Foundation for Infantile 


4 


Paralysis were issued to individual parents by the schools. 
National interest mounted high as “V-Day” approached. 

Even more important were the preparations made by each 
community. Public health and school officials met with parent 
groups to answer questions and explain the organization of the 
trial. A spirit of enthusiasm and confidence pervaded these 
meetings and resulted in community-wide assistance from medi- 
cal societies, nursing organizations, and lay groups. Local 
health officials were responsible for conducting the tests with the 
assistance of volunteer doctors and nurses. Other volunteers, 
many of them mothers, were recruited by National Foundation 
chapters to help staff the school clinics and to keep all-important 
records, 

School administrators and teachers performed a tremendous 
amount of work in making the trial run smoothly. They saw 
their responsibility as three-fold: 

1. To instruct the children so that they might understand some- 
thing of the nature of the trial and their part in it. 

2. To help promote satisfactory understandings and attitudes 
among parents. 

3. To cooperate with official and non-official community 
agencies in the actual administration of the trial. 

Although teachers assumed many duties—notably record- 
keeping—their major job was preparing the children. Children 
first learned about the tests at home, but what happened in the 
classroom before the inoculations took place had a significant 
influence on their attitudes and behavior. These very young 
children could not grasp detailed or technical information, but 
teachers used their resourcefulness and skill to present the subject 
in different ways. Their approach to this problem was an in- 
teresting demonstration of the variety possible in educational 
methods. 

Some teachers, using an approach based on the idea of “the 
less said, the better,” presented the trial in a matter-of-fact way 
without giving it too much importance. Others felt that children 
should understand the test and its implications as completely 
as possible. The latter group carefully planned experiences 
which were related to understandings of elementary health, social 
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s, and history. Some teachers found 
stories and pictures to illustrate the main 
Children were especially interested 
in newspaper photos of boys and girls par- 
ticipati in the earliest vaccine test. 
Viany teachers used the National Founda- 
tion filmstrip “Bob and Barbara” as a basis 
This 


explains how two 


alking about the polio shots. 


cartoon story 


simple 
children learn about the new vaccination 
to! polio. An 


accompanying Teacher's 


solve their fears. The idea that they were 


polio pioneers—the first boys and girls 
anywhere in the world to have polio shots 
They espe ially 


a “Polio 


appealed to the children. 
looked forward to the award of 
Pioneer” button. 

The timing of the classroom experience 
was important, too, and again there were 
differences. Most teachers felt the children 
shouldn't be aware of the vaccination pro- 
gram too soon, or some might develop 


anxieties. A few teachers did not tell the 


tion of a health problem. Not evervone 


could help with the vaccine study, but 
everyone who contributed to the March of 
Dimes helped make it possible The esti 
mated cost of $7.500.000 is a serious drain 
n the resources of the National Foundation 
Infantile Paralysis, but the America 
people do not count costs when the lives and 
health of children are at stake 
Whatever the results of the \ accine study, 


a giant step has been taken toward ultimate 


(,uide gives basic scientific information and 
! 0 ari iy ) 0 ) lete 
teaching suggestions. youngsters anything until just before they ontrol of paralytic poli fo complete 
Nearly everywhere children wanted to  wenttothe clinic. The majority, howeve the conquest of this disease and to care for 


talk about the trial in the classroom. In 


these discussions teachers correlated the 


timed the discussion 1 or 2 days before the 


“shots.” 


polio patients will take more millions of 


dollars. There is no doubt that people 


polio vaccination with other protective shots With the completion of this huge project, everywhere will continue to give what is 
childre had received. By talking it a new chapter has been written in the his needed to wipe out this threat to society's 
through, little pupils had a chance to re- tory of volunteer cooperation for the solu- children 
Federal Funds for Education, 1952-53 vort on all Federal expenditures for all 
I 


Educational Expenditures 


Continued from page 3) 


and 1953-~-54-' the new bulletin in this series. 
provides a substantial amount of informa 
tion on Federal expenditures for educa- 


tional services, but an even more compre- 


classroom situations. 
This Office of Education publication Federal 
Funds for Education, 1952-53 and 1953-54, Bulls 


1954. No. 14. Price 35 cents, may be obtained 


or hot > srati > . se Par snsive ve P ~~ wad if ( ene 
for h current operating expenses and for hensive survey may be expected if Congre from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
the construction of new school buildings. approves the preparation of an annual re- ent Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Table 2.—Federal Funds for 17 Educational Programs, 1944—45 to 1952-53 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Amounts for designated school years 








1944-45 1946-47 1948-49 1950-51 1952-53 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

eet CNN 55 0:0 5K a0 skacescBeliectnewess $5,030,000 $5,030,000 $5,030,000 $5,030,000 $5,030,000 

Vguebeel SOU x o'ss04nc sake datepesscscne 21,768,122 21,768,122 27,127,882 27,127,882 25,811,591 

School Assistance in Federally-Affected Areas 13,812,029 ' 6,646,340 5,853,862 16,727,305 200,083,820 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf..............+-. 204,100 247,800 320,500 368,200 413,000 

American Printing House for the Blind............ 125,000 125,000 125,000 125,000 185,000 

ee eae een a eere pee 908,000 3,035,414 3,301,700 4,262,000 4,047,000 

Vocational Rehabilitation .................-06-- 7,135,441 14,188,933 18,215,683 21,001,388 22,947,581 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Experiment Stations ............+05: 7,001 ,207 7,206,208 9,687,482 11,016,208 11,041,208 

Agricultural Extension Work ..........0.0e0eeeee 22,996,840 27,322,824 30,437,885 32,141,338 32,117,059 

School Lunch Funds and Commodities ............ 57,123,726 77,597,027 94,791,575 118,091,599 133,679,476 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Education of Indians in the United States...........- 9,389,560 13,050,577 18,195,241 24,690,051 28,902,660 

Education of Natives in Alaska...............0005: 1,444,250 1,459,485 1,474,738 2,427,537 2,840,344 

Education in the Virgin Islands ..............-2+++: 14,030 14,271 10,598 12,250 13,368 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Veterans’ Education and Training ............+.+.+-: 17,854,056 2,339,681 ,704 3,035,382,120 2,120,215,751 725,571,175 

Education of Merchant Marine Personnel............ 64,399,352 10,112,081 7,654,991 5,292,414 4,023,883 

Education of Coast Guard Personnel..............-- 2,980,583 1,548,856 1,983,357 1,800,000 2,565,000 

District of Columbia Public Schools ..............+.-. 13,620,739 17,968,856 25,168,992 28,248,468 28,276,398 


? Figures in columns 5 and 6 include $2,955,566 disbursed for school- 


' Figures do not include funds allotted prior to 1947 to Federally- 
house construction in 1950—51 and $134,089,151 in 1952-53, respectively. 


affected districts for the construction of school buildings by the Federal 
Works Agency. 
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ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
TEACHER SHORTAGES 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


by Emery M. Foster, Head Reports and Analysis Unit, and Carol Joy Hobson, Research Assistant, Research 
and Statistical Standards Section, Office of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Enrollments 
The 


pupils in elementary 


estimated increase of 1.692.000 
and secondary publi 
and nonpublic enrollments in 1954—55 over 
increase 


than 


, O00 in 


1953—54 is the largest single year 
recorded and is about 50.000 greater 
the increase last fall The 1.47 
crease in elementary pupils is 5.6 percent 
above last fall, and the 219,000 increase in 


secondary pupils is 3.0 percent above last 
fall. As the high birth rates of recent vears 
affect the later hi: 


crease in the number of elementary pupils 


h school grades, the in- 


will tend to lessen and the increase in the 


The 


percentage of increase will become more 


number of high school pupils to grow. 
nearly the same. The highest increases in 
the secondary school enrollments may come 
in 1958—59., 


The erand total enrollment on all levels 


of about 38,000,000 for the entire school 
year 1954—55 is 23.4 percent of the esti 
mated total populatior of 162.187.000 on 
June 1, 1954. The enrollment last year 


was 23.1 percent of the total population. 


Teachers 
The total publi 
tary and secondary school instructional staff 
this fall 
college 
different 
equal of approximately 218,400 full-time 
positions. This makes 
staff on the 


ind nonpublic elemen- 


numbers about 222.000. The 


about 269.500 


faculty include 


individuals who make up the 


a total instructional 


? 
elementary. secondary. and 


higher levels of about 1.500.000 different 


people. 
The problem of the shortage of teachers 


this fall is €@s serious as ever. The increase 


of 1.473.000 elementary school p ipils and 


219.000 secondary school pupils—at 30 


pupils per elementary teacher and 25 pupils 


per high school teacher—demands 49,100 


new elementary teachers and 8.800 new 


high school teachers to meet the needs 
for only the additional pupils during the 
1954—55 school year. 

\ normal annual teacher turnover of 10 
percent for retirements, deaths, marriages, 
and those who leave the profession for 
other work calls for about 72,000 elemen- 
tary teachers and’37,000 high school teach- 
ers. The demand for new teachers caused 
by the increase in enrollment, the need for 
replacements to take care of the normal an- 
nual turnover, and the replacement of 
emergency teachers who have not qualified 
for standard certificates calls for a total of 
245,000 more qualified teachers than were 
on the staff last About 


25,000 of these come from among those 


teaching year. 
emergency teachers who can qualify for 
standard certificates and 95,000 come from 
among the new teachers graduated from our 
colleges and universities, providing they all 
The 124,000 


needed for elementary schools (see table 4) 


enter teaching. remaining 
must be made up from among former teach- 
ers returning to the profession or anyone 
else willing to teach on an emergency cer- 
tificate. 

This shortage of qualified teachers who 
are willing to teach is greater than the num- 
ber of graduates from our teacher training 
programs during an entire year, and it is 
equal to more than 1 in every 8 teachers now 
employed in the elementary schools. Fur- 
thermore, the figure of 124,000 represents 
a shortage which does not include any al- 
low ance for teachers needed to reduce 
overcrowding or to permit enrichment of 
the curriculum. 

The seriousness of the teacher shortage 
situation is shown (1) in table 2, by the 
constant addition of from approximately 
1,500,000 to 1,700,000 pupils each year on 
top of a similar addition the year before; 


(2) in table 4 by the 10 percent loss by turn- 


over each year due to death, retirement, 


marriage, and leaving for work in other 
fields: and (3) by the facts revealed in the 
1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Report 
of the National Education Association that 
only about two-thirds of the persons who 
are trained for teaching in our colleges each 
year, enter into teaching when they leave 
college. This means that we must train 3 
people for teaching for every 2 that will 
become teachers. With a 10-percent annual 
turnover of more than 100,000 teachers that 
must be replaced, even when there is no 
additional enrollment, this means training 
50,000 persons to teach who under present 
conditions will not enter teaching when 


they graduate. 


Expenditures 

The present grand total expenditure for 
public and nonpublic education, kinder- 
garten through college, including current 
expense, capital outlay, and interest for 
1954-55, is estimated at $13,700,000,000. 

An average addition to the elementary 
and secondary school system of over 1,550,- 
000 pupils each year will mean an increase 
of about $400,000,000 each year in the 
total current expenditures to handle only 
the additional pupils. A modest increase 
of $10 per year in current expenditures per 
pupil to cover increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries, increases in costs, and expansion of 
services will add about $250,000,000 to the 
school budget each year. This means that 
we must expect an addition of at least 
$650,000,000 to our elementary and second- 
ary school current expenditures each year 
through 1959-60. For the expanding school 


enrollment of approximately 1,550,000 
more pupils annually, over 50,000 new 
schoolrooms must be added each year 


through 1960. The expenditure of approx- 
imately $1,800,000,000 annually for new 
grounds, buildings, and equipment must be 
continued each year through 1960 to ae- 
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Table 1.—Office of Education Estimates of Enrollments for 1954-55 as Compared With Those for 1953-54 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (including kindergartens) 


PU Sana a aso Gilt. n 40> Ra eee 


co ee eee 
Residential schools for exceptional children .. 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions ...... 0.6.6.0 cc ccc ee cece e en eeeneeneneeeees 


Federal schools for Indians ........ 
Federal schools under P. L. 874'... 


Total elementary............. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Private and parochial... . 


Residential schools for exceptional children .. 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions and preparatory departments of colleges... 
Federal schools for Indians? ............... 
Federal schools under P. L. 874'........... 


Total secondary 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Universities, colleges, professional schools, including junior colleges and normal schools .............. 


Total higher education ......... 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


Private commercial schools ............+++- 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and universities) ...........0-ceeceeceeeveces 


POG NOT GHEE Gc vee se cuscucsceecnes 


GRAND PITA Sei iiss Ree e eVisit eee 


Includes only ‘schools operated on post by a Federal agency.” 
| es . ° sa 
Includes Indians in ‘Vocational training, including Veterans. 


commodate only the additional pupils. This 
is about the same as the total amount spent 
in 1953-54 for these items. It makes no 
provision for needed replacements of about 
20,000 rooms a year nor does it reduce the 
backlog of 370,000 


needed to 


rooms now 


the 


about 


properly house present 
students. 

In order to wipe out the backlog of 370,- 
000 rooms in 5 years, to keep up with the 
needed replacements of 20,000 rooms a 
year, and to provide 50,000 rooms for the 
additional 1,550,000 pupils annually, we 
should build 144,000 rooms each year from 
1954-55 to 1959-60 at an annual cost of 
about $5,750,000,000 and a total cost of 
about $28,000,000,000. 


(More tables on page 15) 
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Year 
SCHOOL 
1954-55 1953-54 
sid ug kee 3A Chg 00's WE hy eed Pek di adetibeenneeee 24,091,500 22,801,400 
skein: bs nice dah 'e aie on se ra oe dele Se alan Wolo wh ante aiid 3,506, 200 3,325,400 
gia diate Galea ae ede Lake ckh te inh tds seen RAR eeadedaueepbednes 65,000 65,000 
: itinvadee 38,300 37,900 
fi cbe.ed ancawenh peice ibs cok Ramat celleds reek dal debs 16a 27,400 27,500 
“6 Sim bak dn bee EN A baad Us dk ee adel s ae hee eee 9,600 7,800 
wwe «0 cous vs ceatee een teen ee ain abe tialeee des eee 27,738,000 26,265,000 
Cae ebd aa ene Was oak ee Ee Un codvccedvawnchbeane 6,582,300 6,388,000 
SP TPE TE ee RS, a eee F 774,800 751,200 
BCE EEE III IEE ED EO ae Es Gn ie 11,100 11,100 
eel. 40,500 40,000 
Siri bade nlense ais ae eis KE GG RE da 0006 bbn8ecan tanabe 12,300 11,800 
: aa SS ase ao SMa tee a DOR CL a < bn.e0.t-c-00 nants anne 1,000 900 
PC re Mr RR Sa ee 7,422,000 7,203,000 
2,533,000 2,444,000 
i teks venue de cdhatelbe tOeRaee eG seat ess 2,533,000 2,444,000 
i sal alcoho ia Ol Ws ae Re ed tbd'e- 4 wee. 0 0 0 4:o46b:aceeue 144,000 131,000 
Appr“ e,- 69,500 71,900 
Sb ae Fa caeSRLes he eee erth Grae Veneee Ll va ou drc ogee 213,500 202,900 
iw ow te a6 See eth Se hed ae ewte shan ahs bles vataade Sie 37,906,500 36,114,900 


NOTE. These estimates include enrollments for the entire school or 
college year; they are not restricted to September enrollments alone. 


Table 2.—Projection of Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment, Public and 
Nonpublic, and Annual Increase, 1953-54 to 1959-60 


Total enrollment 


SCHOOL YEAR Tota! number | Increase over 











of pupils preceding year 

Ec cncs «ch Rc eeahan Ke enatbis acs ibies 54 bok ee 33, 468, 000 |..........055. 
RR ed Me ee oo a el 7 ee ae 35, 160, 000 1, 692, 000 
Fei nse oi adn a be Cas 6 DENS s6'cd cdc cvsecesnbendeens 36, 718, 000 1, 558, 000 
OE RES IAEA aS eee ep a 38, 237, 000 1, 519, 000 
RENEE IR h CRATER TE ES ON Mite PAE 39, 756, 000 1, 519, 000 
ON ec eee Se 41, 330, 000 1, 574, 000 
SOURCE... cee tote n. wncckecegurs taal 42, 818, 000 1, 488, 000 
Total increase 1959-54 to 1959=GO... 0... cece cc cccccvelecnccccceccess 9, 350, 000 
Dee ic hcicbcncvcckcesteeeczese Ort ye 1, 558, 000 


NOTE. Projections made by Emery M. Foster and Carol Joy Hobson, Reports and Analysis Unit. 
They are based on the inter-relationships of such factors as number born, percent entering school, grade-to- 
grade-retention rates, percent in private schools, etc. 
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Planning and Designing for Functional 





Operation and Economy 


Multipurpose Rooms 
in Elementary Schools 


by James L. Taylor, Specialist for Planning School Buildings, Office 


NPRECEDENTED DEMANDS for an 


enormous school building program are 


causing superintendents, school boards, and 
school plant specialists to search as never 
before fo plans, designs, and materials 
which will make school plants more fun 
tional and economical. One of the most 
popular means for meeting the new de 
mands for functional and economical plan 
ning in elementary schools is to include 
multipurpose rooms in lieu of separate 
auditoriums. gymnasiums. and cafeterias. 
The multipurpose room seems to olter a 
solution to the difficulty school officials so 
often encounter in trying to justify the ex 
penditure of capital outlay funds for large. 
single-purpose rooms which ire nol used 
to maximum eflicien 

The Office of Education. in re sponse to 
many suggestions from school officials of 
State educational agencies and_ local 
schools, has made a study of multipurpose 
rooms and has published its findings in a 
brochure entitled Planning and Designing 
the Vultipurpos Room in Elementary 
Schools. 

The term multipurpose room, as used in 
the study, refers to a type of general-use 
room (utilized by various groups) designed 
to accommodate two or more activities such 
as assembly, physical education, lunch, 
music, clubs, audio-visual education. or 
library. This definition excludes large, 
general-use rooms such as auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, and cafeterias 

More than 90 percent of the school offi- 
cials and teachers responding to a field 


questionnaire state that a multipurpose 


room, functionally planned and efficiently 
administered, aids instruction, encourages 
community participation, enriches the pro- 
gram, and saves public funds. 

In considering a multipurpose room, the 
planning committee should make a thorough 
study of the program of activities to be 
housed in it. The study should reveal not 


only the names and natures of the various 


The Office of Education presents this 
information on the multipurpose school 
simultaneously with the issuance of its 
publication titled, “Planning and De- 
signing the Multipurpose Room in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” In requesting it, 
ask for Special Publication No. 3. The 
price is 35 cents. Other publications in 
this series, developed with the assist- 
ance of teachers, school administrators, 
and architects, are: Designing Elemen- 
tary Classrooms, Special Publication 
No. 1, price 35 cents, and Good and Bad 
School Plants, Special Publication No. 
2, price 50 cents. Order the series 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


activities but also the priority of each in 
terms of pupil-hours per week. When such 
information is included in the educational 
requirements, it will guide the designer in 
producing a functional facility. 

The questionnaire responses dealing with 
the programs held in multipurpose rooms 
rank activities on the basis of pupil-hours 
per week in the following order: 























of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educatifnd 


l. School lune h 


2. Physical educatior 
3. Assembly 
4. Music 


5. Community meetings 
6. Dramatics 


~ 


7. Library 


Similar information concerning the rela- 
tive importance of the various activities 
conducted in their own schools is needed 
by local officials in order to plan a func- 
tional multipurpose room for a_ specific 
situation. 

Characteristics of such rooms vary in 
different schools and communities. Their 
design should be determined by the school 
curriculum, the enrollment, the sizes and 
types of regular classrooms, the number 
and kind of general-use rooms planned or 
already available, the existing outdoor play 
area, and the community activities. There 
is no satisfactory “stock plan” which may 
be used successfully in all schools. 

The multipurpose room should be easily 
adapted to various uses and purposes. 
Good planning and designing of storage 
space to fit movable or stackable furniture 
will facilitate the work of changing the 
function of the room. The need for such 
planning and designing cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

The total area of the multipurpose room, 
including auxiliary areas, is usually not 
as large as that of a gymnasium or audi- 
torium. Most of the schools reporting 
indicate that the total area ranges from 
2,400 to 6,000 square feet. 
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The type of auxiliary facilities needed in 


the ultipurpose room—such as stage, 
kitchen, dressing rooms, storage compart- 
ments, toilets, and shower rooms—will be 
dete ned by the program of activities 


of both the school and the community. 
The multipurpose room should be made at- 
tractive and functional. Floors must be 
durable, resilient, and easy to clean and 
Walls should be finished with non- 


repall 


abrasive 


materials and painted with attrac- 


Vumber 1 


} olume 


tive pastel colors. Ceilings ought to be 
finished with sound-absorbing tile. 

The primary considerations in the exact 
location of the multipurpose room within an 
elementary school building are: (1) con- 
venient entrances and exits for both pupils 
and patrons, (2) access to service facilities, 
ind (3) avoidance of disturbing noises 
from certain activities. 

Since the multipurpose room is by its 


very nature a cooperative undertaking. 


Good natural lighting adds to the 
cheerfulness of the atmosphere in 
a multipurpose room. Children in 
the upper left picture are enjcying 
folk dancing in a physical education 
activity. The location of the multi- 
purpose room at the end of a wing as 
indicated in the above building floor 
plan provides convenience for both 
school and community use. The 
multipurpose room as indicated in 
the floor plan at the left is in fact 
a suite of rooms. Its utilization 
should be efficient since it is de- 


signed for physical education, lunch, 


and assembly. 





there should be included among its plan- 
ners not only school administrators but also 
It will 


be helpful for them to examine several 


teachers, pupils, and lay citizens. 
sample floor plans showing various ar- 
rangements of facilities in multipurpose 
rooms and of their locations in school build- 
ings. The group may also profit by visit- 
ing schools having such rooms in nearby 
communities to gain firsthand reactions 


from the people who use them. 








Building Habits and Attitudes for Safety Throughout the Grades 


ccupational Safety and the Schools 


by Henry H. Armsby, Member of the President's Conference on Occupational Safety and Chief for Engineering Education, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


AFETY, at work, at play, at school, on 


the street, or in the home, depends in 


large measure on proper menta attitudes 
Our educ ational i a! tutions, from the rrade 
school to the graduate school. can and 


should play a vital role in the development 


of these attitudes The schools and col 
leges of the nation are being asked by the 
President's Conference on Occupational 
Safety to participate actively in a campaign 
to reduce the number and severity of acc 


dents which exact each year a terrible na 


tional toll ot death, disablement. and eX- 
pense, nearly all of which is the result of ig 
norance, indifference Oo! carelessness. This 


article deals with that part of the re port ol 


the Conference Committee on Education 
which applies to elementary and secondary 


bal hools.! 


The President's Conference on 
Occupational Safety 
This 


President Truman in 


Conference was established by 
1948 as “The Presi- 
Industrial Safety,” 


dent's Conference on 


and was continued by President Eisen:iower 
under its current name which implies its 
broadened base of interest and activity Its 


ittended by approxl- 


annual meetings ar 
one thousand leaders of business. 


( National. 


insurance ¢ ompanies, 


mately 


labor, Government State and 


Local). educational! 


groups, and private safety organizations 


from all parts of the nation. 


\ general coordinating committee and 


seven nation-wide committees carry on the 


activities of the Conference between its 


I sider a 


meetings and submit reports for co 

tion by the full conference. The Committees 

on Education is divided into four subcom 

mittees: (a) Schools, (b) Labor. (c) Pub 
* Recommendations neerning colleges and 

universities are reported 1 the September 1954 


issue of Hicuer Epuca ublished by the 


Office of Educatior 


io 


lic Agencies, and (d) Employer and Em- 
ployee Associations. Printed reports of 
earlier conferences have been issued by the 
Department of Labor, and a report of the 
1954 meeting is in preparation. 

The subcommittee on schools points out 
that the American school system is the best 
organized agency to reach effectively the 
largest percentage of the population and 
that the schools have a dual responsibility 
in Safety Education. First, they must pro- 
vide and maintain a safe environment as a 
basis for accident-free operation and as an 
example of safe working conditions. Sec- 
ond, they have a responsibility for safety 
instruction, preferably developed as an in- 
tegral part of many subjects rather than 
as a distinct and separate subject within 
itself. The subcommittee offers specific 
suggestions as to desirable programs in ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. 


Elementary Schools 


Even in the early grades it is possible to 
develop an understanding of safety prin- 
ciples and a general mental attitude of the 


own 


individual’s responsibility for his 


safety and for avoiding actions which un- 
Any 


understanding of accident prevention in 


necessarily expose others to injury. 


industry must be built upon a strong foun- 
dation of general safety knowledge gained 
to a considerable extent through impres- 
sions made in the elementary schools. An 
understanding of the fact that accidents are 
usually caused, rather than being a matter 
of chance, and a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the safety of himself and others 
can be conveyed to the pupil in each grade 
in a variety of subjects. 

In a few schools, elementary students 
In these 


begin to use simple hand tools. 
cases, they should be instructed at the out- 
set as to their proper use, storage, and per- 
maintenance. Learning the 


haps even 


principles of safety with these simple tools 


can form a good foundation for more ad- 
vanced instruction in later courses in shops 
and laboratories. It is recommended that 
educators integrate into all appropriate 
courses suitable references to accidents and 
their prevention, as well as their effect on 
the individual, the family, the community, 
and the Nation. The cumulative effect of 
such efforts will be more effective than at- 
tempting to set up separate programs of 
safety for its sake. 


to develop in the 


instruction in own 


Educators should seek 
pupil an understanding that a safe environ- 
ment is not in any sense unusual, but 
proper, and that unsafe conditions should 
and deserve 


be considered unusual 


attention. 


Secondary Schools 

In the secondary school the general im- 
plications of a safe environment become 
more intensive as the pupils become more 
aware of their surroundings and more ca- 
pable of evaluating them. Even at this 
early stage, they will probably discredit in- 
struction in accident prevention if class- 
rooms, playground, shops, etc., are them- 
selves not safe. In the shops, laboratories, 
industrial arts courses, and other activities 
of the secondary school, industrial activi- 
ties are often closely simulated. Habits 
formed by the student during this period 
will persist as he moves on into industry. 
School authorities have a_ responsibility 
for providing safe work places where stu- 
dents may receive instruction with a mini- 
mum exposure to hazards and where they 
may learn the basic factors of safety. It 
cannot be expected that safe workers will 
develop from shops and laboratories which 
are themselves hazardous working places. 

A close, cooperative working arrange- 
ment between industries and the schools is 
needed in order that the schools may be 
kept abreast of recent developments in var- 


(Continued On page 15) 
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Practical Nurse Training Comes of Age 


by Louise Moore, Specialist, Trade and Industrial Education for Girls and Women, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HE FIRST SCHOOL for training practi- 
T. il nurses to be financed from public 
educational funds was organized in 1919 by 
Miss Elizabeth Fish, Principal of the Girls’ 
Vocational High School in Minneapolis, 
Mini The City Board of Education paid 
for teaching materials and services, while 
the Women’s Christian Association fur- 
shed the hospital which was set up for 

nically ill patients. Originally this 
g covered a 6-month period, but it 

is increased in 1935 to 9 months. At that 
time, and until 1942, the Franklin Hospital 


as the Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion Hospital was used to provide clinical 
experience. An increase in the length of 
the course to 12 months and various changes 


in the clinical training have been made since 
that date. 

After a lapse of 20 years, the second 
school for practical nurse training under 


ublic educational authorities was opened 


in Rochester, N. Y., in February 1939, 
largely as the result of efforts of the home 
economics education staff. The cooperat- 


ng hospital in Rochester assigned a regis- 
tered nurse as a teacher-supervisor of the 
clinical work to hold classes and be respon- 
sible for rotation of students during their 
At first, the length of the 


5 months in school. 


clinical training. 
yurse was 17 months 

6 months at the hospital, 5 months of super- 

vised home experience, and 1 month of va- 

cation. Now, however, the period of home 

experience is omitted, and the course is 12 
ynths in length. 

In Detroit, Mich., in 1913, the Home 
Nursing Association arranged for a branch 
called the Bureau for Organizing Care of 
the Sick in Homes which was financed first 
by the Thomas Thompson Fund of Boston 
and later by the Detroit Community Chest. 
In 1937 the course was increased to 12 
weeks and the Detroit Board of Education 
agreed to finance the cost. The State Board 
of Vocational Education allocated Federal 
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The building. 


equipment, and maintenance were supplied 


funds also for this purpose. 


by the Detroit Council on Community Nurs 
ing which provided a registered nurse to 
supervise the students during 6 months of 
prac tice. By 1946 the length of the course 
had been set at 1 year, with provision for 


preclinical and clinical training. 


Present Situation 

The definition approved in January 1954 
by the Board of Directors of the National 
League for Nursing states: “A practical 
nurse is a person prepared to care for the 
sick in a team relationship with registered 
professional nurses in hospitals and other 
institutions, public health agencies, and 
industries, and also as a private practitioner 
in the homes of selected convalescent, sub- 
acutely, and chronically ill patients. She 
vives household assistance, when such as 
sistance is necessary to the patient's health 
and well being. A practical nurse works 
only under the direct orders of a licensed 
physician or under the supervision of a 
registered professional nurse.” 

The practical nurse, formerly trained 
largely for duty in homes, is now used ex- 
tensively in hospitals where she is part of 
a nursing team. This concept of a nursing 
team evolved about 1948. It grew out of 
the demand for patient-centered care in 
which a variety of needs could be met by 
a group of persons working under the su- 
pervision of a professional nurse. As 
head of the team this professional nurse as- 
signs duties to the other members of the 
group according to the patient’s degree of 
illness and his requirements for more or 
less expert care. 

The number of practical nurses and at- 
tendants in hospitals in 1951 was 167,977. 
By 1952 the number had increased to 184,- 
872. The use of practical nurses in hos- 
pitals has necessitated an extension of their 
training to include many more areas than 


in earlier years, and at present a committee 
of the National League for Nursing is con- 
sidering techniques in all of the areas they 
recommend for inclusion in such training. 

Few data are available about the number 
of practical nurses providing private care in 
homes. Apparently the proportion of prac- 
ti al nurses so empl »ved has de reased in 
recent years. since the growth in hospitali- 
zation insurance has given impetus to the 
care of illness in hospitals rather than at 
home and since the increase in the number 
of nursing homes has diminished the num- 
ber of chronically ill cared for by their own 
The increasing cost of practical 
During 1948 


the number of nonprofessional registrants 


families 


nursing may also be a factor. 


placed in homes by the registries consti- 
tuted 78.2 percent of the total number 
placed. In 195] this dropped to 6] 7 per- 


cent and in 1952 to 56.6 percent. 


Current Training 


Changes in the duties of practical nurses 
have meant changes in the length of the 
course. The 8 weeks considered sufficient 
for training in 1897 have been extended to 
a full year in most schools, with one-third 
of the time devoted to classroom work and 
two-thirds to clinical experience in hos- 
pitals. During the latter period at least 4 
hours a week are usually scheduled for or- 
sanized class instruction related to the ward 
experience. The present tendency is to re- 
strict time devoted to training in housekeep 
ing skills because the practical nurse is giv- 
ing less household service in homes and also 
because many students are mature women 
who already home- 
The report on an Office of Educa 


have experience in 
making. 
tion questionnaire dated June 1, 1953, indi- 
cates that 32 years was the average age of 
students in practical nurse training classes 
under public supervision and control in 
1952. 


Vocational educators have been increas- 


& 





ingly interested tical nurse training 
in public schools. By the end of 1943 such 
training was offered by the public schools in 
14 cities located in 6 States n Michigan 
2 in New Jerse New York. 1 in Minne 
sota. | in Washington. and 1 in Connecticut 
Courses were worked out to follow the pat 
tern of vocational training in the fields of 


trade and industrial education and of home 


economics len years later. in April 1954. 
there were 379 schools teaching practical 
nursing. Of these, 248 were under the 
supervision ol wational schools. unlor 
colleges, o1 public! supported universities 


and 13] were under othe iuspices such as 


hospitals, organizations like the YW 4 or 


privately endowed colleges The number 
of localities with such training facilities was 
313. Only three States offered no training 
in the field—Maine, New Han pshire and 


Wyoming. 


Trends 

In 1944 representatives of the National 
Association for Practical Nurse Education 
approached the Office of Education, then in 
the Federal Security Agency. suggesting the 


need for an analysis of the practical nurse 


occupation The Office called a meeting 


of representatives of various organizations 


interested in the subject As a result of the 
recommendations of this roup, a represent 
ative working committee was chosen to de 
velop an analysis of practi il nursing 
Work by this cor ttee continued until 
1947 when the Ana of Practical Nurs 


ing was published by the U. S. Government 


Printing Ofhice This publication lists the 
duties usually performed by the practical 
nurse and the information necessary fo1 


the intelligent performance of her duties 
Also included are det tiled suggestions about 


the selection and use of advisory commit 


tees and about the qualifications for teach 


In 1950 committee 


ers and students 


with substantially the same membership 


finished thei: preparation of a Curriculum 
Guide which suggests how the Analysis may 


best be used by schools and includes a 


i list of equipment and 


Phis pamphlet 


bibliography and 
supplies needed by a school 
also was published by the | 
Office, and both 
By April 1954, in addi- 
tion to several thousand copies distributed 
Printing Office had 


s. Govern 


ment Printing have had 


wide acceptance 


free, the Government 
sold 10.528 


copies of the Curriculum 


copies of the {nalvysis and 1.382 


i2 


Health Service, which 


in the work on the 


Phe U. S. Public 
had been interested 
{nalysis and the Curriculum, gave further 
assistance to the promotion of practical 
jurse training by detailing a professional 
nurse to the Office of Education for a period 
of three and one-half years beginning in 
November 1949, 
this work. the 


States in organizing and improving 


Devoting full time to 
Nurse-Spec ialist assisted 
many 
their training by helping with curriculum 
development and teacher training, by 
gathering statistics, and by making reports 
in the schools. 


on progress 


Organizations 

Among the most active groups helping to 
advance training for practical nurses are 
the professional nursing organizations, par- 
ticularly the National League for Nursing 
and the Nurses’ 


and their predecessor associations. 


Association 
Mem- 


bers of these organizations have served on 


American 


local and national advisory committees and 
have assisted in developing courses of study 
and tests. Hospital and medical associa- 
tions have given advice and help, and co- 
operating hospitals have opened their doors 
for the necessary clinical training of stu- 


The National 


censed Practical Nurses, organized in 1949, 


lents. Federation of Li- 
is active in promoting training and in help- 
ing practical nurses to realize the import- 
ince of their contribution to national health. 
The National 


Nurse Education, formed in 


Association for Practical 
1941 and in- 
corporated in 1943, has furthered the or- 
ganization of practical nurse training and 
is prepared to accredit courses which meet 
their standards in States without licensure 
and also to accredit schools which may 
desire such service in States with liceasure. 
\ committee of the National League for 
Nursing efforts to 


training, not only for practical nurses but 


continues its further 
for others of the nonprofessional group 
such as nursing aides. 


In 1951 the Division of Nursing of the 





W. K. Kelloge Foundation of Battle Creek. 
Mich., offered approximately $690,000 to 


the State departments of education in five 


southern States for the purpose of further- 
ing practical nurse training under public 
school auspices. The grant. made for a 
> year period, was accepted by the States 


Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. Lou- 


isiana, and Mississippi. One condition of 


chosen 


the grant was that a supervisor of practical 
nursing be appointed in each State to co- 
ordinate the work in the various training 


centers. Provision was made for confer- 


ences. for teacher training. and for the 
participation of the State boards for voca- 
Each 


State developed its own pattern of training 


tional education in all activities. 


to meet its needs. Each State also agreed 
to finance part of the cost of the program 
and to be prepared to underwrite all costs 
at the end of the period. 

Licensure of practical nurses. which 
brings recognition of the occupation and 
standards for training, has proceeded rap- 
idly during the past 10 years. In 1944 
only 15 States had such laws, but by 1954 
the only States or Territories without li- 
censure were Colorado, Delaware, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, West Virginia, Wyoming, and 
the District of Columbia. The usual pe- 
riod specified for training is 1 year, provi- 


and for 


sion is made for preparatory 


clinical work, and arrangements are out- 


lined for accreditation of schools. 


The Future 

In the 35 years since Miss Fish organ- 
ized the first class for training practical 
nurses in a public school, the practical 
nurse has proved her value in all parts 
of the nation. The training, widespread 
as it now is, seems far from adequate to 
meet the developing needs of the public 
for. the type of service which the practical 
nurse is prepared to render, It is inevitable 
that there will continue to be increases in 
the number of classes and improvement 


in the teaching. 


The two Office of Education Publications referred to in this article are Prac- 


tical Nursing: 


dn Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occupation with Suggestions 


for the Organization of Training Programs, Miscellaneous No. 8, 1947, Price 75 


cents, and Practical Nursing Curriculum: Suggestions for Developing a Program 


of Instruction Based Upon the Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occupation, 


Miscellaneous No. 11, 1950, Price 65 cents. 


Both publications may be obtained 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Congressional Action 
To Promote the Cause of Education 


Recognizing the many educational problems with which this country is faced, 
the President, in his State of the Union and Budget Messages, called for the adop- 
tion of several proposals dealing with education, fmong them were three of 
general interest to educators which were passed by the Eighty-third Congress and 


which became public laws when the President signed them on July 26, 1954. 


Public Law 530 

This act to provide for a White House Conference on Education authorizes appro- 
priations to enable the President to hold a conference “broadly representative of 
educators and other interested citizens from all parts of the Nation . . . to con- 
sider and report to the President on significant and pressing problems in the field 
of Education.” The law also provides that, prior to the White House Conference, 
educators and other interested citizens in each State shall meet “to discuss educa- 
tional problems in the State and make recommendations for appropriate action 
to be taken at local, State, and Federal levels. r 
Public law 530 authorized the appropriation of $1,000,000. In considering 
the supplemental appropriations to be made for the fiscal year 1955, the Senate 
recommended the appropriation of this amount, but the House disagreed. The 
final Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 1955 provided the sum of $900,000, of 
which $700,000 shall be used as grants for State conferences. It also provided 
that “none of the funds granted to any State may be used to compensate any 
person for their personal services” and that “a Conference Director may be ap- 


pointed by the Secretary at a salary of not to exceed $12,500 per annum.” 


Public Law 531 

This act to authorize cooperative research in education permits the Commissioner 
of Education “to enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements 
with universities and colleges and State educational agencies for the conduct of re- 
search, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education.” The law also re- 
quires that no arrangements be entered into “until the Commissioner of Education 
has obtained the advice and recommendations of educational research specialists 
who are competent to evaluate the proposals. . . .” 

The language of this law authorized the annual appropriation of 
as Congress determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act.” 
However, neither the House nor the Senate recommended the appropriation of 


any funds, and none are included for it in the final Supplemental Appropriations 


Bill, 1955. 


such sums 


Public Law 532 

This act to establish a National Advisory Committee on Education establishes in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a National Advisory Committee 
on Education. The Committee “shall be composed of nine members appointed 
without regard to civil-service laws by the Secretary from among individuals who 
are not otherwise in office under or in the employ of the Federal Government, a 
majority of whom shall be other than professional educators. . ..” The group, 
which will meet at least three times each year at the call of the Secretary, shall 
“recommend to the Secretary the initiation of studies of national concern in the 
field of education,” propose appropriate action indicated by such studies, and 
advise on the progress being made in carrying out its recommendations. Consult- 
ants may be appointed to assist in making these studies. Members of the Com- 
mittee will serve without compensation but will receive per diem and travel 
allowances while attending meetings. 

In considering supplemental appropriations for implementing this law, the House 
did not recommend any funds, but the Senate specified the amount of $100,000. 
The sum finally agreed upon and authorized in the Supplemental Appropriation 


Bill, 1955 is $25,000. 
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NATIONAL 
BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 14-20 


An outstanding fall event for 
children, parents, and all groups 
concerned with young people is the 
of National 


annual celebration 


Book Week. The 1954 slogan is 


“Let's Read.’ Both school and 
public libraries across the country 
plan numerous activities to focus 
attention on the wonderful world 
of books for young people, and the 
Children's Book Council prepares a 
variety of materials to interest chil- 
dren of all ages. Write the Council 
at 50 West 53d Street, New York 
19, N. Y., for a free 1954 Manual 


of Book Week Aids. 











Secretary Mitchell Speaks to Youth 


An Open Letter From Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
To the Youth of the United States 


that the most 
sold at 


ae PEOPLE might say 
valuable thing in 
Fort Knox. Others n 


planes, another 


America is the 


oht say it is our air- 


our H-bombs, or another 


the money in our banks. But I would pick 
none of these. and | would like you who are 
about to go back to school to think with me 


t valuable tl 


about what is the m« ing you 


have. 


, 


Is it not really your life: And when you 


come down to it, what is it that makes up 
your life? How do you know you are alive 

You know becaus yu can think and, afte) 
you have thought, you can feel and move. 
So that when you come down to it, the most 
valuable thing in America is the hearts and 


you and me 


with me so far. I think 


minds of her peopl 
Now. if you agree 


you will then agree that the most important 


thine any of us can do is to develop oul 


hearts and our minds Briefly. this means 


£oO to school. 

For at school you learn. You learn skills 
You learn how to do things so that when you 
grow up you can get a good job and support 


your wife and your children. Did you know 





that if you get a high s¢ hool diploma you 
will probably earn a much money when 
AVERAGE INCOME FOR WOMEN BY AGE 
AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED 
(1949 average) 
thousonds 
of dollors 
Yeors Completed a 
Elementary a 
8 
VPP) High School 
20r FA i—3 
[ }High School 
j a | 
_— 664 685 
1605 co 




















you are 25 years old as you would at 50 with 


in eighth grade education? By the time 
you are 45 a high school diploma will mean 
almost $1,000 a year more to you than if 
you only finish the eighth grade. 

That is, if you are a boy, and the same 
thing holds true for girls, only more so. 


There is another reason why you must 


develop your heart and mind by going to 
chool. You live in a democracy where the 
people are the rulers. Through their votes 
This means 


You 


you 


they choose their government. 
that you have a great responsibility. 
must have knowledge so that when 
grow up your vote will be a wise one. 

\lso, for your country’s safety, for its 
national defense, you must develop your 


skill. The skill of 


worth many times more than all the bombs, 


America’s workers is 


planes, and guns put together. It is your 
skill and spirit that will keep this country 
safe from her enemies. 

So I ask you to think carefully about go- 
ing back to school this fall. I ask you to 
think of your country, and I ask you to 
think of 


choose the wrong course. 


yourself, Both will suffer if you 


AVERAGE INCOME FOR MEN BY AGE 
AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED 





(1949 average) 
thousands 
of doliors 
| Years Completed QO 
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The People's Schools 


page 1) 


(Continued from 


which makes farming an occupation for 
leaders rather than weak sisters. 
My 


without television, 


generation grew up in a _ world 


without radio, without 


airplanes, without automobiles, without 
tractors, and without many of the other ma- 
chines which make our life today so tre- 
different life 30 or 40 


Not only mechanics but geog- 


mendously from 
years ago. 
raphy, sociology, and science have each be- 
come so complex than an understanding of 
experience to day is hard to come by. Far 
more comprehensive and intensive study is 
necessary tor the young person of today 
who expects to make his mark. 


The complexity of our life is only one 


aspect of the need for better and more 
thorough education today. Another is the 
hard fact of America’s position in the 
world. Our population today is only 


roughly a fourth of that of China and Rus- 
to take only 
the rest of the world with whom we must 


sia combined a fraction of 


compete. This simple statistic should re- 
emphasize the need in our own minds for 
making the maximum effective use of every 
American boy and girl. If America is to 
cooperate and to provide leadership, there 
is need for each one to be well trained in 
order to play his leadership role. 

When look at situation in its 


world perspective we can see more clearly 


we our 
the proportions of the job which we face. 
It calls for teamwork. In our country no 
group alone can solve the educational prob- 
lems or make an adequate response to the 
challenges. Educators, parents, and citi- 
zens must work together at all levels up 
and down the line to strengthen every aspect 
of education if we are to meet the challenges 


And I should like to 


emphasize here that no government, no 


of our generation. 


agency, no foundation, no one organization 
or group actually can do this job alone. It 
must be done by all working together, and 
it must be begun in the local community and 
with the local school. Each village, each 
town, each city, each region, each State, 
must use its resources of human intelligence, 
of devotion and enthusiasm, and of money, 
to organize, to think, to finance, and to cre- 


ate better and sounder schools for Ameri- 


can youth. 
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Occupational Safety 


10) 


nued from page 


raining areas. School shop teachers 
should be kept up-to-date in their knowl- 
edge of industrial programs, which implies 
the necessity of a definite preservice and 

service training program for teachers in 


dern safety practices. 


Adequate Safety Program 

In addition to safe school shop installa- 
tions the subcommittee lists 11 major as- 
pects of an adequate program of occupa- 
t il safety at the secondary school level. 


Accident 
d include a definite local plan for the 


reporting and analysis 


sis of school shop accidents, a state- 


vide plan of reporting and analysis, and 
the submission of reports to the National 
Safety Council for analysis. 


School shop inspections should be 
a part of the regular program in every 


Supervisors, teachers, students, 


f possible, industrial safety engineers, 


nd 
State fire inspectors, and State Department 
of Labor Inspectors should all participate, 

\ national standard safety check 
list for school shops is needed and should 


be developed through the combined efforts 
of such agencies as the U. S. Department 
of Labor, the National Safety Council, the 


U.S. Office of Education, the National Edu- 


cation Association, the American Voca- 
tional Association, and the American In- 
dustrial Arts Association. Once it is de- 
veloped, a definite program should be 


established for the use of the checklist at 
and local levels. 
1) A National 


promotion and 


st ite 
Steering Committee for 
the general development of 


school shop safety programs should be an 
outgrowth of the President’s Conference. 
[This committee should be charged with 
responsibility for carrying forward the 
recommendations of the action program of 
the Conference Education Committee. 

5) In each State there should be a 
statewide school shop safety committee 
under the direction of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the State 
director of vocational education, the State 
director of industrial arts, or a combina- 
tion of these officials. These State com- 
mittees should work in cooperation with 
the National Steering Committee to carry 


forward the recommendations and action 
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program of the Education Committee of 
the President’s Conference. 
(6) There should be local school shop 


safety committees, established by local 
school administrators, to cooperate with 
the national and State committees. The 


responsibility for the school shop satety 
program should be vested in one specifi 
person at the State level and one at the 


lev el. 


terested and proficient in the assignment 


local These persons should be in 
and should be provided with authority and 
means to carry out the program. 

(7) There is a need for shop safety in 
struction materials dealing with individual 
and specific machine and tool operations. 
These materials should be suitable for in- 
structor use, and they should serve the 
needs of the students and the industries 
for which they are being prepared. 

(8) Authors and publishers of instruc- 
tional materials should incorporate infor 


(Continued 


and sate 
The 


should be examined to make sure that only 


mation on hazards practices 


wherever it applies. illustrations 
sale practices are shown. 

9) Teachers need familiarity with pres- 
ent practices and procedures of safety edu- 
eation. They should have an understand 
Ing of 
program and should incorporate safety in 


work skills 


mercantile estab- 


the need for a fundamental safety 


the devel pment of specit 


Liaison with industries. 


lishments, etc., should be set up to acquaint 
teachers with problems and practices, 
Students should 


have definite responsibilities in the school 


(10) participate and 


safety program and the individual shop. 
(11) 


tee recommended that the | 


As a final suggestion, the Commit 
. 5. Department 
of Labor prepare and publish a list of free 
or inexpensive safety materials available to 
secondary schools and 


elementary and 


suitable for their use. 


from pade 7) 


Table 3.—Projection of Regular Session Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, Continental United States: 1953-—54 to 1959-60 


SCHOOL YEAR 


Total increase 1953-54 to 1959-60........ 


NOTE. Projections made by William A. Jaracz, Head, Statistical Services Unit. 


Regular session enrollment 


Increese over 
previous year 


Total number 
of students 





ee O00 he. cece 
Ne 2, 533, 000 89, 000 
ED 2, 649, 000 116, 000 
sean 2, 754, 000 105, 000 
ERO 2, 838, 000 84, 000 
RE Tes 2, 910, 000 72, 000 
saul 3, 006, 000 96, 000 
sips biel bathed tainaideietianl 562, 000 


They are based 


on such factors as number living to age 18, percent entering college, retention rates, etc. 





Table 4.—-Supply and Demand of Elementary and Secondary Public and Nonpublic 
School Teachers: 1954—55 


























Item Elementary Secondary 
SUPPLY: 

eS oy Secs Sabeesilscce rons cavanetn th 875, 500 288, 100 
Less emergency teachers 1953-54... .. 2.0... ccc cece ee eeeees 58, 700 12, 900 
Total qualified teachers 1953-54... 2.6... ccc eee renee 816, 800 275, 200 
i ee Bee eka kei auieicns ve based eabebene 81, 680 27, 590 
Qualified teachers returning for 1954-55... .. 20... 6c cee eee 735, 120 247, 680 
Emergency teachers qualifying for 1954-55.............6045. 20, 900 5, 000 
New supply of qualified teachers 1954-55... 2.2... 6c cece ues 45, 000 50, 600 
Total qualified supply 1954-55... ......... 0c cece ceeeees 800, 120 302, 680 

DEMAND: 
ee so wv cbecicedionnen 875, 500 288, 100 
Teachers needed for increase in enrollment in 1954—55......... 49,100 8, 800 
ee dy oh cebicadesevouubed ee 924, 600 296, 900 
es nbcenbb bbs ate prcccccccnbesctsaun —124, 480 +5, 780 
is 
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ADMINI rERING | IBRARY SERVICE IN THI 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Jewel Gardiner 
Second edition (hi igo, America Li 
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$3.50. 
CREATIVE RuytHmic MOVEMENT FOR 
CHILDREN. By Gladys Andrews New 
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